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A GERMAN PRIMITIVE OF THE SWABIAN SCHOOL 


HE Gothic style was as indigenous to the more northerly 

countries as it was foreign to Italy; and in architecture, 
religious or secular, in decorative arts, in painting, and in 
sculpture, the charm and delicacy, the whimsical grace of most 
early German objects prove Gothic art to be the natural ex- 
pression of the German people. For several generations the 
Gothic tradition had been manifested in the art of south 
Germany, where the art had remained largely unaffected by the 
economic ascendancy which the Imperial towns attained during 
the fifteenth century. The prosperous citizens of these towns, 
although conscious of the worldly enlightenment which the 
Renaissance in Italy spread northward, remained at heart a 
simple people. 

Despite their preoccupation with a busy secular life, the 
burghers of this Upper Rhine district were essentially pious. 
As in France and Flanders, the Church remained the center of 
existence through this century. It is therefore easy to under- 
stand why the early books followed the manuscript tradition 
and why painting was intended primarily for church decoration 
and private religious use. Yet even in the religious painting in 
Germany there is always apparent a natural interest in the 
secular; and this was allowed its full expression in the tapestries 
and prints of the time. 

A counterpart of these in painting is to be found in the small 
panel, “The Two Lovers,” the latest acquisition for the Holden 
Collection. Here is a secular subject, presented in a story- 
telling vein. A pair of lovers stand half-facing each other; the 
young man, stepping forward, presents a small blue flower to 
his lady. She is dressed in a rose-colored gown, the skirt of 
which she gathers into folds at her waist, revealing a touch of 


1 No. 32.179. Purchase from the D. E. and L. E. Holden Funds. Height 2534”; width 1534”. 
From the Schutzenberger Collection, Mulhouse, Alsace. 
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green lining and a white undergown. Her flowing golden hair 
is bound with a diadem, and the only ornament on her gown is 
a jeweled brooch. The youth wears a pied tunic, red and white; 
and the two central portions of his upper garment are the one, 
green, the other, a rose-red. Upon his left leg, below the knee, 
is a garter with jewels set upon a green background. The youth’s 
hair is also flowing and golden, and is encircled by a band into 
which he has stuck a flower similar to the one he presents to 
his lady. Each wears a left sleeve of the same brown, leaf-figured 
cloth, it being a custom of the age of chivalry for a gentleman 
to have a sleeve of his tunic match one worn by his lady.” 

Trees, perhaps a species of haw or holly, as well as numerous 
carefully rendered and distinguishable plants—dandelions, 
Solomon’s-seal, and rose mallow, grace the tapestry-like back- 
ground. The whole color scheme of the figures against this leafy 
background is cheerful and bright, yet not hard. 

Both Friedlander and Curt Glaser place the production of 
this picture about 1470 and consider it as coming from Ulm. 
Friedlander calls it a “most interesting primitive . . . unusual 
in subject,” and goes on to say that “there is no picture known 
of this type; that the discovery of this example makes an im- 
portant addition to the knowledge of German art of the XV 
Century.”* The knowledge of painting and of the artists of that 
period in Ulm‘ is restricted. The style of these painters was 
narrative in character—realistic representation of emotions and 
action. Hans Multscher, earliest of these Ulm painters, was a 
realist, his work characterized by use of landscape and very 
simple settings. From his workshop came Hans Schihlein, a 
painter in a similar vein, essentially Swabian in character, 
although touched by the outside influence of Colmar and the 
great painter Schongauer. More important, however, was the 
pupil of Schiithlein, Bartholomaus Zeitblom, a native of Nérd- 
lingen, who came to Ulm, became a citizen, and married his 
master’s daughter in 1483. Though the latest painter of the 
three, (he worked from about 1480-1519), he was less affected by 
the new ideals and developments in art prevalent in the Nether- 
lands; he remained more indigenous and, in comparison, at times 


2H. A. Dillen, Fairholt’s Costume in England, Vol. Il, p. 368. 

3 Expertise of picture, August 13, 1931. 

4 Helen A. Dickinson, German Masters of Art; Burger-Schmitz-Beth, Die Deutsche Malerei 
der Renaissance, Vol. 111; Cf. Catalogue Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart, No. 35, Ulm School, 1450-1460. 
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almost archaic. Glaser suggests that ““The Two Lovers” is close 
to Zeitblom, though not by him. The comparison of “The Two 
Lovers” with the works of Zeitblom reveals a similarity in the 
figure drawing, the simplicity of costume, the drapery falling in 
straight creases, the serene appearance of the elongated and 
graceful people, the aquiline noses, small eyes, blond hair worn 
straight or with the faintest waves, and the preference shown 
for half-profile views of figures. But at the same time the com- 
parison is not so happy when one comes to consider Zeitblom’s 
general conception of subject. For this reason, chiefly, it is im- 
possible to connect ““The Two Lovers” definitely with Zeitblom’s 
hand. 

Like the “Dance of Death,” the subject of ““The Two Lovers” 
appealed to popular sentiment, and was founded upon a tradi- 
tion dating several centuries earlier.° One turns to the tapestries, 
prints, and drawings of the time, where the subject was a 
favorite one. Marriage chests were embellished with appro- 
priate scenes of love and matrimony; the goldsmith and the 
engraver used it; it is found in textiles and tapestries, as well as 
in weaving on a smaller scale and of a more personal nature. 
Betty Kurth in her monograph® on tapestries of the Middle 
Ages mentions several love-feast tapestries, coming from south 
Germany and Switzerland, which show similarities to the panel 
in question. Pertinent examples’ are two scenes of lovers, in 
which the costumes are like those in the present picture. The 
backgrounds of the tapestries are a conventionalized floral type, 
as is that of “The Two Lovers”; but in the tapestries varying 
details minimize actual pictorial likeness. Of more importance, 
however, is a third example,® a garden of love, reproduced else- 
where in these pages. Five couples are depicted playing chess or 
cards, feasting, and conversing. The central group is of a feast; 
two figures, a man and a woman, are seated at a table, with a 
third—a man at theright—standingin a posture almostidentical 
with that of the man in the Museum panel. This particular 
group, especially this last figure, is taken directly from “The 
Chess-Players” (Lehrs 214), an engraving of the anonymous 
Master E. S. 


5H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, Vol. I, pp. 588-9, Vol. II, p. 55; W. A. Neilson, Origins 
and Sources of the Court of Love. 

6 Die Deutschen Bildteppiche des Mittelalters, Vol. 1, pp. 102-108. 

1 Tbid., Vol. 11, pls. 71a, 71b. 

8 Jbid., Vol. II, pls. 75, 76. 
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To this anonymous engraver of the second half of the fifteenth 
century, Kurth attributes considerable influence. In relation to 
the tapestries as well as “The Two Lovers,” there are other 
prints by the Master E. S. worth noting,’ especially a small 
engraving of “The Lovers” (Lehrs 202), in which the pose and 
costume are again curiously close to the Museum picture. Be- 
cause of the widely distributed copies of his work in Flanders 
and southern Germany,” his influence must have been wide- 
spread in much German art of the later fifteenth century. 

Another figure in the field of engraving, dependent to some 
extent upon the Master E. S., is closer to the unknown artist of 
the Holden panel than the Master E. S., himself. The engraver 
in question is anonymous, known chiefly by his work in the 
Print Room in Amsterdam, and called, accordingly, the Master 
of the Amsterdam Cabinet." Especially pertinent is his draw- 
ing, the “Pair of Lovers,” in the Leipzig Museum, or the more 
important similar subject in the Berlin Print Room, here re- 
produced. A book of drawings, from which he derives another 
name, the Master of the Housebook,” includes the complete 
gamut of his work.’ | 

A contemporary of the engraver Martin Schongauer, the 
Master of the Housebook worked in Swabia, both as an en- 
graver and a painter. There is considerable dispute upon styles 
of painting attributed to his hand. Those paintings certainly 
claimed as his, date toward the close of the century, much later 
than the estimated date of the Ulm primitive in Cleveland. 
There is an appreciable relation to the Cleveland primitive, 
however, in the Housebook Master’s “Pair of Lovers” in the 
Gotha Museum. Similarities occur in facial expressions, hair, 
eyes, noses, and chins; but the costume and the general treat- 
ment of the Gotha painting declare it to be of later date. One 
authority has ventured a theory that the Master of the House- 
book was the same person as Bartholomaus Zeitblom, but such 
a theory has been plausibly discredited. 

One further fact is of interest in relation to the Housebook 
Master. About 1470 he was known to have been a letter illumi- 


9 Geschichte und Kritischer Katalog, pls. 211, 212, 215. 
10 For example: Dr. Max Geisberg, Verzeichnis der Kupfersticke Israhels van Meckenem, p. 398. 
11 Max Lehrs, The Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet (International Chalcographical Society, 
1883-94). 
iP Mediaeval Housebook, from the Collection of Prince von Waldburg-Wolfegg. 
18 Burger-Schmitz-Beth, op. cit., p. 542. 
14 Harzen. 
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nator and a designer of woodcut illustrations for books in the 
workshop of Johannes Zainer, the Ulm publisher. An illustra- 
tion of ““Two Lovers” —a Zainer print, and perhaps by the hand 
of the Housebook Master—appearing in an Aesop’s fables of 
1475 is indicative of the close connection of the style of the 
Housebook Master with that of the Holden primitive. But 
again, this relationship is only indicative of general, rather than 
specific, date and provenance. While no definite attribution has 
been made, it is reasonable to consider the Museum picture as 
closely related to the artists who worked in Swabia in this 
period. H. S. F. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS FOR 1932-1933 


The Cleveland Museum of Art is recognized as laying particular 
stress upon educational activities. It is a place where persons 
of all ages can pursue a continuous course of aesthetic studies 
from early childhood through the advanced postgraduate level. 
Each stage is given separate attention and an appropriate type 
of work, but all are centrally codrdinated. Only one important 
phase of art education is omitted: the technical training of pro- 
fessional artists. This function is carried on by a neighboring 
institution, The Cleveland School of Art. But with that insti- 
tution the Museum works in friendly codperation, searching for 
talent among children and fostering that talent until it is ready 
in some cases for specialized professional training. In all the 
Museum’s work, the emphasis is placed upon appreciation, upon 
stimulating a love for art and a discriminating taste for it, and 
upon developing the imaginative and creative ability of its 
students and the public. 

Year by year, different phases and different age levels of this 
work have been strengthened and brought into line with the 
rest. The studies now include appreciation of the painting, 
sculpture, graphic and decorative arts in the Museum collec- 
tion, and also creative work for children in these same fields. For 
children it offers music and folk dancing on Saturdays, and for 
adults, concerts of high quality. Literature is not ignored, being 
presented through story hours, folk tales, legends, and dramatic 
presentations. In its contacts with the schools, the Museum 
attempts to aid in correlating the study of visual arts with other 
subjects of the curriculum, and has thus come to present its 
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materials from a standpoint of history, social studies, and 
literature, as well as that of fine art. 

Because of its limited personnel and the rapidly increasing 
demand for its services, the Educational Department is striving 
to reach the most strategic points in the community, such as 
gifted children, teachers and other specially qualified adults, 
and urgent needs of the schools and colleges. 

Children’s Activities on Saturday and Sunday—Children 
six to fifteen years of age, numbering over a thousand, thronged 
the Museum each Saturday last season, observing in the gal- 
leries, drawing, painting, and modeling, listening to stories and 
plays, singing, and folk dancing. They were divided into certain 
main groups, which will be maintained during the coming year. 
First are the children of members of the Museum. These are 
further divided according to age levels into several different 
classes and sections. The other main group of Saturday morning 
classes is made up of children of non-members. Most of them are 
specially selected for unusual talent out of the thousands of 
school children in the city. The schools recommend gifted 
students, who take special aptitude tests at the Museum in the 
autumn. So that no potential talent may be deprived of its 
opportunity, even those who have not qualified in the entrance 
test are admitted free to a special class, which meets on Satur- 
days throughout the year in the main galleries of the Museum. 

For the coming season this Saturday morning work will be 
continued substantially as in previous years, with certain new 
features designed to keep it abreast of advances in educational 
method. As before, materials will be provided for creative work 
in drawing, painting, and modeling. The aim is not to make all 
the children into artists, but to help in their general mental and 
physical development through increasing their powers of seeing, 
feeling, imagining, and using their hands in constructive work. 
Creative work is directly codrdinated with appreciation, not by 
exact copying of old masters, but by deriving suggestions from 
them for independent projects, and by acquiring a direct sym- 
pathy for the artist’s task through the experience of effort along 
similar lines. 

The principal change intended for this season will be a some- 
what greater variety in the activities open to each child. Highly 
specialized training and intensive drill are no doubt valuable in 
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strictly vocational studies and for the professional artist. But 
in the liberal education of children it should be subordinated to 
breadth, variety and richness of experience and opportunity. 
To be more exact: children in the Saturday morning classes will 
not be asked to specialize throughout the year on either drawing 
or modeling. Nearly all the children will have some practice in 
both, and in the use of such other materials as may be practi- 
cable. They will not specialize for a year upon the art of one 
country or period, but will study examples from a variety of 
different times and places, chosen so as to be suited to the 
interests and capacities of each age level. The materials avail- 
able for this work have just been increased by a collection of 
large color prints and casts of sculpture, a reflectoscope for pro- 
jecting small color prints, and many new lantern slides. On 
different Saturdays they will visit different Museum galleries, 
the painting and modeling studios, and the auditorium for 
special exhibitions. Among these last will be moving pictures of 
people and animals in motion, from which quick action sketches 
will be made. Comparative study of the visual arts in relation 
to music and literature will be introduced from time to time. 

For Saturday afternoons, from October to May, as in 
previous years, a program of children’s entertainments has been 
scheduled, which are open free to the public. Including plays 
acted, costumed, and decorated by children, shadow plays, 
puppet shows, music, educational moving pictures, and illus- 
trated talks, these entertainments will be presented as before in 
codperation with the schools of Greater Cleveland. For small 
children, story hours and art materials for play will be provided 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Work with Schools—Through the school week, as heretofore, 
the Museum and certain members of the staff are at the service 
of the public, private, and parochial schools of Greater Cleve- 
land. As before, a large part of these services will consist of 
scheduling and conducting Museum visits by classes from the 
schools. New mimeographed lesson sheets have been prepared, 
some for use in the Museum, and some for preliminary study in 
the schools, to make every minute of these brief visits count for 
as much as possible. 

Along with this, increased emphasis will be placed on the 
work of aiding teachers in the schools to take advantage of the 
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Museum’s resources. With its limited staff the Museum could 
not possibly conduct in person all the classes which might desire 
to come. As in other large cities, thereisa growing demand that 
Museum instructors spend part of their time in showing 
teachers from the schools how best to conduct these visits them- 
selves—how to fit visits into the course of study, and manage 
the mechanical details of a visit; where to find promptly the 
objects they wish to point out; the importance and history of 
each object. 

Moreover, in many cases the remoter schools find it difficult 
to come to the Museum. Forsuch cases, the Museum recognizes 
its duty of going to the schools. Museum instructors will this 
year devote greater attention than before to keeping principals, 
supervisors, and teachers informed of the constantly growing 
list of materials which can be borrowed, such as lantern slides, 
color prints, casts of sculpture, original works of painting and 
craftsmanship. This lending collection is available also for use 
by libraries, commercial and other establishments. In addition 
they will demonstrate in the school buildings, on request, ways 
of using these materials, and will consult with teachers on 
problems involving the use of visual materials. 

Courses for Adults—Here again, the work falls into two 
subdivisions: first, the courses open to the public, free to mem- 
bers, without academic credit; and second, those given in co- 
operation with Western Reserve University, for which credit 
toward degrees is given and a fee charged by the University. 
All are conducted by members of the Museum educational staff, 
wholly or chiefly within the Museum building. All are cultural 
and non-vocational in aim, and all maintain a high standard 
of serious study, with no attempt to attract a large attendance 
through excessive popularization. 

The first group has been strengthened by several new courses 
for the coming year: The History of Architecture, Ancient Paint- 
ing and Mosaics, Great Artists and Their Works, Modern Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, The Arts of India and Their Cultural Back- 
ground, Chinese and fapanese Art, The History and Appreciation 
of Textiles, The Twentieth-Century Orchestra and Its Music. 
Others, repeated from last year’s program, are Drawing in 
Theory and Practice, The History of Prints and Print-Makers, 
and a course on Art Appreciation and Interior Decoration—this 
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last intended primarily for members whose children are attend- 
ing the Saturday morning classes, but open to others as well. 

The Museum’s increasing codperation with various branches 
of Western Reserve University meets a need of both institu- 
tions: that of the Museum for a way to grant academic credit 
for some of its instruction, and that of the University for a way 
to utilize more effectively the Museum’s rich equipment for the 
study of art. The arrangement with the Graduate School, begun 
last year through a course on Comparative Aesthetics, will be 
augmented this year by another on Epochs in the History of the 
Arts. With the School of Education a course has been arranged 
on the use of Visual Aids Material in the elementary, junior and 
senior high school curricula. Work with Flora Stone Mather 
College will be carried on through the appointment of a 
Museum instructor to teach two undergraduate courses in art, 
and through admission of its students to a course on textiles. 

Through all these varied courses the Museum is contributing 
its part to the gradual building up in Cleveland of a well- 
rounded program of art instruction for teachers and prospective 
teachers of art, for professional scholars, for liberal college 
students, and for all others who are interested in mature, sys- 
tematic study. 

Lectures and Museum Visits—The Museum also recognizes 
its function toward that wider public whose time and other 
obligations do not permit systematic study, but who wish to 
drop in from time to time, either for special events or for a 
casual hour’s enjoyment. Chief among the activities along this 
line are the regular series of free public lectures and concerts 
on Friday evenings and Sunday afternoons. These lectures are 
announced in detail in the annual Program, which will be sent 
free on application. As in previous years, a diversified list of 
topics connected with the arts will be discussed, usually with 
lantern slides, by speakers of recognized standing. For the com- 
ing year most of the Friday lectures will deal with the general 
topic of Twentieth-Century Culture and Its Sources in the Past. 
On Sundays at three-fifteen, Wednesdays and Fridays at four, 
gallery talks by staff members will be given on topics to be 
announced. 

Throughout the week, clubs, conventions, groups of teachers, 
classes from outside schools, and other groups will be welcomed, 
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and given special guidance if previous application is made. 
Staff members can be secured for outside speaking, and free 
guidance through the Museum is obtainable at stated times or 
by special arrangement. T. M. 


FRENCH SILKS AND VELVETS 
LENT BY H. A. ELSBERG 


A collection of French silks and velvets, on exhibition in Gallery 
X through October 23, has been generously lent by H. A. Els- 
berg of New York City. 

The exhibition epitomizes the development of silk design and 
weaving from the second half of the seventeenth century 
through the early years of the nineteenth; it contains work of 
notable designers of the period, as that of Philippe de Lasalle, 
Jean Pillement, Jean Revel, and Jean Francois Bony. Lyons 
was then, as it is now, the center of the silk industry in France; 
and the designers and the master weavers of that city worked 
closely together. The collection also includes examples of early 
twentieth-century weaving and the design and mise en carte for 
one of the metallic velvet brocades. 

It is rarely that a museum has an opportunity to exhibit such 
a complete collection as this. G. U. 


MEMBERSHIP, AUGUST 31, 1932 


Endowment Benefactor... .. 7 
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CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER, 1932 


Sunday g. 3-15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Chinese Shadow Figures, by Howard 
Coonley Hollis. 


Wednesday 12. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Friday 14. 8.15 p.m. The Excavations of the Athenian Agora, by T. 
Leslie Shear, Princeton University. (Under aus- 
pices of the Cleveland Classical Club.) 


Saturday 15. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Musical Threads and Patterns, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Sunday 16. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. French Silks and Velvets, by Ger- 


trude Underhill. 
Friday 21. 8.15 p.m. (Music to be announced later.) 
Saturday 22. 2.00p.m. For Young People. A Play: The Maid of the Nile, 
1 by sA Grade Pupils, Taylor School, Cleveland 
Heights. 


Sunday 23. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Decorative Arts of the Eighteenth 
Century, by I. T. Frary. 


Thursday 27. 4.30p.m. Reception and Private View for Museum Mem- 
to 7.00 p.m. bers of the Exhibitions of Modern Architecture 
and of Hungarian Painting. 


Friday 28. 8.15 p.m. Modern Architecture: The American Contribu- 
tion, by Douglas Haskell, Architect, New York. 


Saturday 29. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Tree Drawing, by the Children’s 
Outdoor Sketching Class. 


Sunday 30. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Modern Architectural Exhibition, 
by Margaret Fairbanks. 


4.00 p. m. How to Make Cleveland a Better Place to Live In, 
by A. Donald Gray, Landscape Architect, Cleve- 
land. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 


4.00 p. m. For Young People. A Story of the Wizard Rahere, 
by Katharine Gibson. 


REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright (begins October 30). 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Mondays 4.00 p. m. History of Architecture, by Charles B. Martin 
(begins October 3). 
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Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. 
Guidance through the galleries, by Charles B. 
Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 


Wednesdays 5.00 p.m. Ancient Painting and Mosaics, by Charles B. 
Martin (begins October 5). 


7.00 p.m. The Twentieth-Century Orchestra and its Music, 
by Arthur W. Quimby (begins October 5). 


8.00 p.m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Charles F. 
Ramus (begins October 5). 


8.00 p. m. Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fairbanks 
(begins October 5). 


Fridays 11.00 a. m. The Arts of India and Their Cultural Background, 
by Margaret Fairbanks (begins October 7). 


2.00 p.m. Modern Painting and Sculpture, by Charles F. { 
Ramus (begins October 7). 


4.00 p. m. History of Prints and Print Makers, by Charles F. 
Ramus (begins October 7). 


Saturdays 10.00 a. m. Classes in Art Appreciation and Interior Decora- 
and 11.00 a. m. tion, by Janette Hollis and I. T. Frary (begins 
October 15). 


Saturday mornings Classes for Members’ Children (begins October 
15); and for Non-Members’ Children. 


EXHIBITIONS 
GalleryIX. . . . . . Chinese Shadow Figures. 
ae Pottery and Paintings (through October 
4). 
GalleryIX. . . . . . Modern Architecture (beginning October 27). 
GalleryX . . . . . . French Silks and Velvets (through October 23). 
Modern Hungarian Paintings (opens October 27). 
Gallery XI. . . . . . French Prints Owned by the Museum. 
Educational Corridor . . Modern Reproductions of Paintings. 
Children’s Museum. . . Oriental Marionettes and Shadow Figures. 
Textile Study Room . . ag European Brocades, Velvets, and Dam- 
asks. 


RADIO TALKS 


A ten-minute radio talk is given over Station WHK every Saturday night, 
at 6.50, by some member of the Museum staff. 
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Paut L. FEtss 
Frank H. GINN 
CuaRLEs B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE 

H. M. HANNA 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS 
Guerpon S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 


Davin S. INGALLS 

Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. McNarrRy 
LauRENCE H. NorTon 
KENYON V. PAINTER 

Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
AMBROSE SWASEY 

Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 
European Representative 
Cashier 
Registrar 
Recorder 
Chief Clerk SOPHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership EpitH Burrous 
Assistant at Sales Desk 
Printer and Photographer 


Ciara E, GAETJENS 
Sttvia A. WUNDERLICH 
HAROLD W. Parsons 
WaLTER A. CROLEY 
ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
H,. BREDBECK 


E, Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCaBE 


Superintendent of Buildings 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 


Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday lp. m. to 10 p. m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
ublic holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 

charged to all except members, holders of com- 
imentary tickets, and children of school age. 
losed. July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
but appointments should be arranged in 
vance 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of DecorativeArts, WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN FooTE 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. HoLtis 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LouIsE BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. PRAssE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 

Curator of Musical .\rts ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 

Curator of Education THomMAs MuNnRO 
Assoc. Cur. for \dministration LouisE M. DuNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Ipa LEE ROGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, MR. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELLG. SILL. .\ssistants: Miss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, MIss VANDER VEER, Miss Haw- 
LEy, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc. are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute $500, 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100, 
Benefactors contribute 25. 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5 
Fellows for Life contribute 1 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 1 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m 
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